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MADELEINE DE ROUBERVAL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Nor. Surely, sir, 


There’s in him stuff that puts him to these 


ends: 





spider-like 


Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us 


note, 


The force of his own merit makes his way; 
A gift that heaven gives for him,which buys 


A place next to the King. 
Aber. I cannot tell 


one of the smaller of these apartments, 
whose windows looked Cown on a valley 
opening far to the south-west, affording 
one of those lovely and quiet prospects 
which not unfrequently has the power of 
imparting to the mind of the beholder, a 
deep and kindred repose. Several pictures 
adorned the walls of this little chamber, 
displaying the freedom of pencil and fine 
tone of coloring peculiar to the works of 
Velasques. But these productions of art, 
admirable as they were, could hardly have 
attracted the attention from the, beautiful 
girl who sat near one of the windows.— 
Never did parting sunbeams brighten such 
a treasure of golden curls as those which 
clustered round the snowy brow and fell 
in rich masses down the neck of this fair, 


What heaven hath given him, let some/jyoung creature, who with earnest gaze was 


graver eye waht xs 
Pierce into that; but I can see his pride 


contemplating the new and enchanting 
prospect before her. Her eyes, though 


Peep through each part of him: whencelideeply fringed with lashes bright and gol- 


has he that? 
[King Henry VIII. 


den as her hair, were intensely black, and 
at times expressive of a deep and melan- 
choly fervor of spirit; while at others, even 


It was during the first half of the seven-||when no smile was perceptible on her lips, 
teenth century, that on the brow of a hilll|their light was so bland, so brilliant and 
ef easy ee i sheltered in the green/iso beaming, that all who beheld her felt 

t 


bosom of 
modest chateau built of brick and coped 


e woods of Versailles, rose ajjthat her young and innocent heart was 


basking in the sunshine of its own happi- 


with stone, which enclosed a small, quad-|iness. And in truth, she had as yet, known 
rangular court, and was protected by ajlonly the romance, the poetry of sorrow ; 
fosse. This building, destined to become|/such as may come over the spirit on a silent 
the nucleus of the immense and imposing|summer eve when shadows are resting en 
structure erected by Louis XLV, and whichi|the bright places and the beautiful flowers 
soon became the centre of magnificence,|it loves and the air is laden with far-off, 
luxury and refinement, was built by his//fitful melodies, like these that steal along 


predecessor as a hunting seat, and to a per- 
son of his melancholy temperament and 
fondness for seclusion it exhibited an invi- 
ting contrast to the stately grandeur of St. 
Germains. Though so simple in its exter- 
nal appearance, the apartments displayed 
a gorgeousness of decoration scarcely e- 
qualled by that subsequently bestowed on 
those furnished under the eye of the Grand 
Monarque himself. 

The last sunbeams of a long, bright day 
stole through the foliage of the tall forest 
trees and sh 


the dark-browed cliff or linger by the 
haunted stream. During an hour like this, 
though Madeleine's fancy-woven webs 
might take a sombre hue, yet had they ev- 
er circling through them some. radiant 
thread; and even her tears caught a gleam 
from memory’s starry light or the golden 
sunshine of the future, ere they fell. No 
real grief had ever cast over her its dark 
and chilling shadow to blight and wither 
her heart. Vague and unconnected tho’ts, 
beautiful as the clouds that were floating 








ed a softened splendor through \along the sunset sky, were passing through 


Madeleine de Rouberval. 








her mind, when the quick tramp of horses’ 
feet broke in upon her reverie ‘Through 
the openings of the forest she caught gti] 
ses of several horsemen, and as they ap 
proached nearer, one of them she knew t 
be Louis XU. There was another too of 
the number whom she recognized, and the 
sight of him sent the blocd to her cheeks. 
causing them to glow with a richness of 


rose buds 





tint unrivalied by the opening 


enwreathed with her hair, who, as the|\ 
King and his cortege were sweeping along| 
rs 7 | 


under the window, in order to gain thi 
principal entrance of the chateau, feil back| 
in the rear of his companions and raisec 
his eyes to the window where she sat.— 
The other horsemen being now some pa- 
ees in advance, and trusting to the contu- 
sion and bustle resulting from the arrive] 
of the King, he ventured to address her in 
a low but distinct voice. 

“Your brother ts in danger,”’ said he.— 
“Name some plate where you will meet 
ine tonight at eleven o'clock, and I will 
tell you more.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then point 


ing to a cluster of trees, told him that she}, 


would meet him there. 

“As you value your brother's life, do 
not fail,” he replied, and spurring forward 
his horse he was again mingling with his 
comrades without having been missed. 

Long did it appear to Madeleine ere the 
gathering shades of night closed over the 
solitude of the greenwood, and she would 
have hailed it as an auspicious omen, had 
clouds arisen to veil the moon now in its 
first quarter; for she was aware that, ata 
time when conspiracies were so rife, that 
two lovers could not meet to interchange 
their vows without arousing suspicion, un- 
less her contemplated interview with 
young Devigne were concealed from the 
inmates of the chateau; his safety and 
probably her own would be endangered. 
The more caution was necessary as Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, who by his vigilance and 
promptitude had succeeded in detecting 
and crushing every plot which threatened 
his own power, as well as in identifying 
the persons concerned, was at this time 
residing in his apartments at Versailles, 
which had been assigned him by the King 
immediately after the abortive attempt of 
Mary de Medici to effect his fall; and it was 
well known if Devigne and Madeleine’s 
brother were not her personal friends, that 
they were on familiar terms with Montro- 
mency and others who favored her cause. 
Mary, who refused to be reconciled to the 
Cardinal, was by his instigation banished 
to the castle of Compeigne, and many of 
her friends were removed from place or 
confined in the Bastille; even the royal 





egis not proving broad enough to shield 





des':uction he had dete: 
It was not long before the feeble 
minded Louis became nothing more than 


an instrument in his hands, and the meas- 


those on whose 
inined. 


}ures necessary to effect his purposes were 


pursued with an energy and steadiness 
from which compassion towards the nume- 
rous victims whom he knew must be crush- 
ed in his path, eould not for a moment al- 
iure him. Before the banishment of the 
jueen mother, the king at her request ha 
granted Madeleine a short residence atVer- 
suilles, ull ber guardian, now in Spain, 
could determine whether to procure her 
admission into the ecnvent of Charlot, or 
take her with him to that country. Altho’ 
residing under the same reof, she had not, 
as yet, even seen the all-powerful minister; 
but she knew, that if be did not conde- 
scend to personally act the spy, he had 
emisseries planted in every nook and cor- 
ner of the kingdom, who appeared to pos- 
sess an almost preternatural facility in de- 
tecting and bringing to light whatever 
might thwart his plans or in the slightest 
degree militate against their success. 

The last sound of the clock, as it struck 
the hour of eleven, was still reverberating 
through the dim aisles of the forest, as 
Madeleine groped her way to a postern, 
which opened near the spot she had sdi- 
cated to Devigne. She lingered a moment 
at the threshold i+ d raised her eyes to the 
heavens. The moon shone beautifully 
clear, throwing a shower of radiance over 
an open space near the chateau. This she 
quickly passed to a place darkened by the 
shadows of the trees, and soon gained the 
appointed spot where Devigne was alrea- 
dy awaiting her. 
| “You bring tidings from my brother,”’ 
were her first words. 
| “Yes,” he replied, “two days since I 
saw him—was with him an hour.” 
| “Has he not then departed for Spain ? 
‘What can occasion his delay ?”’ 
| “I would that Feould spare you the pain 
of informing you,dear Madeleine. Your 
brother is in prison. Instead of proceeding 


‘to Spain as he anticipated when he left 
| 


jyou, he was induced to join the standard 


of the Duke of Montremency in Longue- 
doc. The Duke was defeated at Castel- 
naudarg, was taken prisoner, and must 
idie.”” 

“Auguste,”’ said Madeleine, laying her 
trembling hand on Devigne’s arm—must 
the share his leader's fate ?”’ 

‘‘Not if he can escape from prison.” 

“Is there a possibility of his eseape ?”’ 

“Yes, if his removal to the Bastille is 
delayed a few days longer, and he were in 
possession of that which unlocks fetters, 
‘draws bolts, and blinds the eyes of the 


\sentinel.”” 


, 
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“You mean money,” ile opened the door of one of them, and 
“Ves.” ; saying, “Monseigneur, the lady is here,’ 
“One hundred franks is all T have in the |stepped aside to let her pass. “Madeleine 
world, but 1 have j@wels that are valuable: now, for the first time belield the celebra- 
you shull have them all.” ied man, who had long been well known 
* Just as Madeleine pronounced these to her by fame, Armand du Plessis, Cardi- 
words, the shadow of some person fell a- nal Rochelieu. Lie was seated in a large, 
cross a path which wound within a short luxurious elbow chair covered with rich 
distance of the place where they stood.— tapestry, and before him stood a table cov- 
They both saw it, and remained for a few Jered with loose papers, letters and packa- 
moments fearing to speak or move, but not ges; some of them open aud a part newly 
the sp rhitest sound of any kind—not even jfolded bearing the impress of his ewn seal. 
e liad dismissed his aiiendants, except a 
any living being. Devizne searched |sing!e secre tary, Who stood ata small desk 
among the trees until satisfied that whoev- on wh ichlay a blank sheet of paper. She 
r had been lurking near had made fis es- liad from habits of intimacy with those 


) 
the stle of a le af, be trayve d the proxi tS tle 


eape. Ife, however, did wot Spe ak above | Iwao were disaffected towards him, been 
his breath, when he replied to the last/prepared to behold him with feelings of 
words of Madeleine. junqualified aversion; but now in his pres- 

“LT wish,’ said he, “that it were possible lence, there-was something im his appear- 
for me to make a journey to my own home lance boih repelling ane attractive. llis 
i season to procure the money. But thatleves were large and mild, and there was a 


cannot be done, and I must, however re-|look of be 

luctantly, tuke your jewels. In fifteen head 

minutes mere Tmust be on my way back.” hair, which although he had not yet attain- 
“Impossible! how can you pass the Jed the age of filly vears, were blanched to 

draw-bridge ?” lie whiteness of snow, that might have 
“il have a certain friend in the chateau jinspired with confidence, could the eye 

who has taken eare that I find no trouble re been restrained from descending to 

in thatrespect, and who has ordered a fresh |the lower part of his face and marking the 


horse ready saddled to await me in the for-| thin lips compressed so as to impart to his 


vignity lingering round bis ample 
shaded with a few thin locks of 


’ 
mr 


est.’ lmouth an expression of sternness and rig- 
They lingered not to breathe vows of idity, and the short peaked beard which 
faith or words of endearment. They re- jappeared to possess the quality of giving 


mained only while they fixed upon a plan | to the countenance an air of subtlety and 
by which Dev igne could obtain possession jcraft. 
of the money ana jewels, and it was finally; ‘Your name,” said he addressing her, 
agreed that Madeleine should secure them |while et the same time the seeretary dip- 
in a strong envelope and drop them from |ped his pen in the ink, “is Madeleine de 
her window, beneath which he was to be Rouberval.” 
in readiness to receive them. She regain-| “it is, Monseigneur.”’ 
ed her chamber without encountering any) “i see the name of one Auguste de Rou 
person on her way thither, and soon it: id /berval here, said he, casting hiseye over a 
the satisfaction of transferring the package jlist of names which I: ry be fore him—*is he 
Which she hastily prepare d, to Dev viene. your brother?” 
who, in order to break the noise of its full,| Madeleine replied in the affirmative. 
spread his cloak to reeeive it. She remain-| You have,” said he, “a hundred franks 
edat the window tll he was lost to herjand some jewels. For the present you 
view in the deep recesses of the woods, |must resign them to the care of trustier 
and was ¢ ongratul: iting herself that he had /hands than yours.”’ 

effected his .de sparture without attracting’ «Mouseigneur, | have nota single sous.”’ 
the notice of those persons in the chateaull “Beware how you attempt to deceive 
whom it might interest, when she heard |me.’ 
footsteps in the ante-room, which were “I hive not atte: npted to deceive you— 
shortly succeeded by alow knock at her|f have told the truth.’ 
door. On opening it, a page stood w ithout| “Go,”’ said he to the page, who remain- 
who informed her that his master, Cardin-|jed standing near the door by which Made- 
al Richelieu, desired her presence z he! eine had en‘ered, “and te lithe Chevalier 
color with which her recent agitation and |Devigne, who this evening accompanied 
hurry had flushed her cheeks faded away us Majesty to the chateau, | that we would 
as with an air of trepidation she prepared! spe ak with him.” 

to follow the page. He led the way with] During the page's absence the Cardinal 
a gliding, noiseless step, which habit had ire ‘mained s le t while Made'e ne,so exces- 
rendered natural to him, to apartments sit-'s\ve was her agit ition, would have found 
wailed on the opposite side of the chateau. lit impossible .o have remained standing, 
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had she not supported herself by grasping 
the edge of a table near her. After an ab- 
sence of some minutes, the page returned 
and informed his master that the Chevalier 
Devigne was nowhere to be found. Mad- 
eleine did not dare raise her eyes from the 
floor, yetshe felt that the quiet, searching 
gaze of the great man was upon her. 

“Five minutes,”’ said he, addressing her, 
“had not elapsed when you entered this 
apartment; since you parted with some per- 
son—the Chevalier Devigne, I think,” and 
he waited as if expecting her to reply, but 
she remained silent. 

“Can you say that you did not meet some 
person in the wood tonight?” 

“T cannot, Monseigneur.”’ 

“And this persun was the Chevelier De- 
Vigne.” 





“F cannot deny it.”’ 

“Did he apprize you that he intended 
leaving the chateau tonight?” 

“He did.” 

“And he informed you whither he was 
going.” 

“Yes, Munseigneur, bat it is impossible 
for me to telfl.”’ t 

“Your refusing to tell can be of little 
consequence. He is doubtless on his way 
with your hundred franks and your jewels 
to bribe the gaoler and liberate De Rouber- 
val from prison. It is mot yet too late to 
save him the trouble. Perrin, show the 
lady back to her own room.” 


Scarcely a minute had elapsed after she 
had regained her apartment before she 
heard voices and footsteps in the passages, 
and beheld lights gleaming from window 
to window. She extinguished her own) 
light and beaned from the casement, that 
her ear might catch every movement of, 
preparation on the outside of the chateau | 
Shortly two horsemen rode round to that, 


\ 


Y 
t 





side of the building, where they halted to, 
receive orders for their journey. A person! 
soon appeared for that purpose. 

“His Eminence,” said he, “commands 
that you take fresh horses at the first hos-| 
telry, and that you spare not the spur or) 


} 
| 








From the Religious Souvenir. 
THE QUAKERESS BRIDE. 
BY MRS. E. C. STEDMAN. 
O! not in the halls of the noble and proud, 


\Where fashion assembles her glittering 


crowd ; 
Where all is beauty and splendor array’d, 
Were the nuptials performed of the meek 
quaker bride; 


Nor yet in the temple those rites which 
she took ; 

By the altar, the mitre-crown’d bishop 
and book; 

When oft in her jewels doth stand the 
fair bride, 


To whisper those vows which thro’ life 


shall abide. 


oo building was humble, yet sacred to 


Him, 
Before whom the pomp of religion is dim ; 


W hose presence is not to the temple con- 
fin’d, 


Bat dwells with the contrite and lowly 


of mind. 


*T was here, all unveil’d, save by modesty 


stood 


The Quakeress bride, in her pure satin 


hood ; 


\Her charms unadorn’é by the garland or 


gem, 
Yet fair as the lily just pluck’d from its 
stem. 


A tear glisten’d bright, in her dark shad- 


ed eye, 


And her bosom half utter’d a tremulous 


sich, 
As the hand she had pledged was confid- 
ingly given, 


And the low murmuring accent recorded 


in Heaven. 


[’'ve been at the bridal where wealth 


spread the board, 


Where the sparkling red wine in rich 


goblets was poured ; 


stay to eat, till you overtake the object of Where the priest in his surplie from rit- 


conn 0? 
your pursuit. f 


‘We shall use all diligence,” said one of, 
them, as they started at full speed in the! 
sime direction that Devigne had gone an 
half hour before. 


Long did Madeleine listen to the dull 
and heavy tramp of their horses’ feet upon 
the greensward, as it came wafted on the 
night-breeze, which to her fearful fancy 
had in it sounds ominous of Devigne’s and 
her brother's impending fate. 


[ Concluded in our next.] 











ual read, 


And the solemn response was impressive- 


ly said, 


l’ve seen the fond sire in his thin locks of 


gray, 


Give the pride of his heart to the bride- 


groom away ; 

While he brushed the big tear from his 
deep furrowed cheek, 

And bowed the assent which his lips 
might not speak. 








The Knight of the White Glove. 10! 





But in all the array of the costliest scene 





po His long spear passed clear through the 


Naught seemed to my eye so sincere 1N'lyillain who was employed in rifling the ta- 
: 3 ) 


its mien, 
No language so fully the heart to resign 


As the Quakeress bride’s--‘ until death I 


am thine.’ 


For the Ladics’ Pearl. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE 
GLOVE. 


A FRAGMENT OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 


idy of her jewels, and he fell forward be- 
jiween ithe palfrey’s feet, where his fou! 
spirit struggled to its doom in the shades 
below. Still shouting his cheering ery, tlh: 
ivaliant youth drew his  battle-axe, ans 
leleay ing the head of another, and anothev. 
soon dispersed the whole band, who i: 
itheir light armor were no match for th: 


iclosely steeled knight, whose strong ma:! 


It was a beautiful morning in the spring might easily defy the blows of their ligh: 


of 1584, when a knight errant might have 


been seen, pursuing his way down a stee] 


pountain-pass, in the northern part Of |taig a 


brance. 


' 


youthful roundness of form,which his mas- 
sy armor could not conceal, showed him to| 
t » . és P ES — | 
»e yet in the early spring-tide of his days. 


Ile closed his.song and began to commune 


with himself. 


‘Here am I, George de Montmorenci ; 
the noblest blood of France flows through | 


my veins, and by my halidome, I think no 


Jady’s arm, or coward’s heart is mine ; the 
Moly Virgin grant,that I soon have chance 
to prove it.’ 

As he spoke a loud shriek was borne by 
the morning breeze to his ears. 

‘fla! thanks to thee Holy Maria! thou 
fast heard my prayer,’ exclaimed the fiery 
youth. 

Striking his spurs, rowel deep, into his 
gallant steed, he dashed on in the direc- 
tion of the ery. A short turn in the road, 
and the object of his search was found; a 
lady of surpassing beauty, was surrounded 
by aband of the robbers, who infested at 
that time the greater portion of France,and 
with lawless hands robbed whomsoever 
they met. Seated on a white palfrey, the’ 
damsel looked like Innocence surrounded 
ly Malice, Hate and Revenge. One or 
the villains held the lady’s bridle, while| 
another was despoiling her of all her jew- 
els, and was justin the actot cutting out 
the rings from her ears with his sharp-edg-, 
ed poignard, when the war-cry of the 
knight arrested his arm. | 


His gaily carrolled song, and 


‘Iswordsjand ward off their cross-bow shafis 


The enemy dispersed, the gallant knight 
ide Is he hnet, and knelt with ai! 
proper devotion to the beauty he had se 
lvaliantly delivered. 

‘I may not tell you, sir knight,’ said the 
lady, ‘who it is you have thus benefitted : 
but with my thanks and gratitude I bestow 
upon you this glove; when you bear it a- 
loft in the tournament, or battle-field, for- 
get not that youmay one day claim the 
jhand of her who wore it.’ 


| The knight looked up,and as he met the 


isweet blue eyes of the lovely lady,he seiz- 


jed her hand and swore it should be the 
whole aim of his life, to deserve and win 
her ; and as the noble youth stood up in 
|his early beauty, with his long chestnut 
locks flowing in the beautiful mode of the 
times, around his shoulders, it would have 
been difficult to tell into whose heart th 
dart of Cupid had struck deepest; that of 
ithe unknown damsel's, or of the valiant 
iknight. 

Forbidding him to follow,she turned her 
light steed,and darted away like the wind. 
Long time stood the youth gazing in the 
direction of her fight; an arrow glanced 
from off his iron shoulder, and 4s he hasti- 
ly resumed his steel helmet, another and 
another struck some part of his armor.— 
Knowing it to be useless to endeavor to 
pursue his foe, through the ecopse and 
woodland, but disdaining to flee, he rode 
on at his former slow pace, and though ev- 


| . 

er and anon an arrow would whistle past 
‘To the rescue, Montmorenci, to the 

rescue !’ 


him, yot he kept on and on ascending an 





eminence, he looked back and saw the 
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Gertrude. 








robber band assembled around the dead) 
bodies of their comrades. 

Ere night he reached Paris ; 
heard that a grand tournament was to bel 
held the next week, open to all of gentle 


he soon 


itle-field, 


= $s 


yet he still found leisure to be 
happy at home in the society of his belov- 


led Anna. 








Mistorical. 





blood ; the prize was the hand of the Lady 
Anna Arguielle. It was said the lady was. 





very av erse to this mode of getting marri-| 
ed, but her father, a stern old knight, had), 
sworn she should never marry but with! 


if 


one who was able to defend and protect 
the!| 


h 


her—and 


she 


was obliged to obey 
wishes of her father. 
De Montmorenci, whose heart was al-|| 
ready in the possession ‘of the fair wood) 
nymph, had no desire to contend for thell 
hand of the Lady Arguielle,but as he stood}, 
musing before his tent, 


} 
i 


the damse! whon 
he had defended rode by him on the same: 


white palfrey! Inquiring who the lady) 


\\* 
| 
\ 
_| 
| 


was, he learned it was the Lady Anna. 
? 
q 


Immediate! ly he retired with a compressed 
lip anda firm smile, to prepare for a con- 
test with the flower of the noble chivalry) 
of France on the following day. 
first] 
faint streak of light, on the eastern hori-| 
Zon, persons of 


The morrow dawned, and with the 


both sexes began to crowd! 





the spacious | plain. And before ten a dense! 


mass of heads showed how great was the 
fondness of the Frenth for beholding no- | 
ble de 

! 


a 


Is and wartike feats. 

More than thirty noble combatants en-!! 
tored the lists that day—and many a hope): 
was crushed as defeat drove one after the 
ether from the field. 
De Montmorenci 


It was almost night. 
had overthrown four, in 
the course of the day, and had attracted! 


great notice as the ‘Knight of the White}, 


Glove,’ when he found himself, and a no- 

) e } 4 ‘ 
bie knight, 
tors. 


the only remaining competi- 
The trumpets sounded and they met 
like two clashing thunderbolis. Aiming 
his spear directly at the helmet of his op- 
ponent, De Mon‘morenci charged with tle 
might of ten men and bore him and his 
horse to the ground. 

Right merrily rang the belis at the wed- 
diag of de Mon*morenci and the Lady An. 
wa. And though the name of George de 


Mentmorenci was often heard in the bat- 





F 





GERTRUDE, 
OR FIDELITY TILL DEATH. 

The Baron Von Der Wart, accused, 
though it is believed unjustly, as an_ac- 
\-omplic e in the assassination of the Em- 
yeror Albert,was bound alive on the wheel, 
and attende d by his wife Gertrude, thro’- 
jout his last agonizing hours, with the most 
heroic devotedness. Her own sufferings, 
with those of her unfortunaie husband, are 
jmost affectingly described in a letter whic h 
she afierwards addressed to a female frieud 
and which was published some years ago, 
at — irlem, in a book entitled Ge wrtrude 

) Der Wart or Fidelity unto Death. 


Dark lowers our fate, 


And terrible the storm that gathers o'er us; 


But nothing, till that latest agony 


Which severs thee from nature, shall un- 
loose 

This fixed and sacred hold. In thy dark 
prison-bouse, 

'p the terrific face of armed law, 

Yea, on the scaffold, if it needs must be, 

{ never will forsake thee. 

Joanna Baillie. 


Her hands were 
raised, 

The breeze threw back her hair; 

p to the fearful wheel she gazed— 
All that she loved was there. 

Che night was round her clear and eold, 
The holy heaven «bove, 

its pale stars watching to behold 
‘he might of earthly love. 

The mig 


clasped, her dark eyes 


YT 


“¢ And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
“My Rudolph, say not so! 

his is no time to quit thy side, 
Peace, peace! I can not go. 

Hath the world aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow? 

The world! what means it?—mins 

here— : 

I will not leave thee now. 


is 


“J have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss; 

Doubt not its menory’s living power 
To strengthen me throngh this! 

And thou, mine honored love and true 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 





Whose rest shall soon be won.” 
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And were not these high words to Tow 
From woman's breaking heart? 

Through all that night of bitterest wo 
She bore her lofty part ; 

But oh! with such a glazing eye, 
With such a curdling cheek— 

Love, love! of mortal agony, 


The wind rose high,—but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear: 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose 


To happy bosoms near; || 


While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 

Forth on the rushing storm. 


THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN 
CHANDOS. 

This renowned knight was vaninaiail 
of Poictou in the reign of Edwerd the’ 
Third, which situation he held with great, 
credit to himself, and satisfaction to his 
royal master. Many of his actions, in al) 


of which he behaved valiantly, are re-| 


corded by the old chroniclers; and the; 
French and English historians both agree; 
in representing him as the flower of 
knighthood. 

During his seneschalship, the fortified) 
abbey of St. Salvin, in the election of 
Poictiers, was treacherously given up by 
amonk totwo French knights, named) 
Louis de St. Julien, and Carnet le Bre- 
ton, Enraged at the loss of this place, 


‘I 





(She wiped the death-damps from his brow, 

With her pale hands and soft, 

|Whose touch upon the lute-chords low, 

| Had stilled his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 


As hope and joy ne’er knew. 


jAnd on his cheeks such kisses pressed 
Thou, only thou shouldst speak ! | 
i} 


‘Ob ! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 
Enduring to the last! 

She had her meed—one smile in death— 
And his worn spirit passed. 

\While even as o'er a martyr’s grave 

| She knelt on that sad spot, 

\And, weeping, blessed the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not! 


‘Sir John made attempts to regain it from 
ithe French; but St. Julien, who com- 
jmanded it, rendered them all ebortive by 
his watchfulness. The last attempt was 
inade on the night preceding the eve of 
the year 1370, when Sir John, being in 
the city of Poictiers, determined to make 
one more attempt on it. Having secretly 
assembled about three hundred men, to- 
gether with several noblemen and knights, 
they lefi Poictiers in the night, and arn- 
ved before the fort, without being per- 


ceived by the enemy ; but atthe moment. 


jthey were preparing to scale the walle, a 
iparty of men-at-arms, headed by Carnet 
le Breton, arrived at the fort, the guard 
of which blew his horn, to give notice of 
their approach, when the English on the 
opposite side, thinking they were dis¢ov- 
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adh drew off to C einai a town situs St. Ma irtin, perce wisinn thi acci rome sheset 
ated abour two leagues from the fort. iJhim in the face with his lance as he 
On the troop arriving here, about two|'stumbled forward. The weapon entered 
hundred men left Chan: Jos, who, with the; below the eye, or rather, the eye-socket 
remainder of the party, entered a hostelr y|(for the knight had lost. an eye whilst 
to rest and refresh themselves. After) hunting on the heaths of Borde: vux) and 
waiting for a short time, Lord Thor nas!/penetrated to the brain. Sir John instant- 
Percy, one of the noblemen who had ac-)ly fell, and Froissart says, “turned twice 
companiéd Sir John,requested permission lover in great agony, like one who had re- 
to make an excursion, which was readily) ceived his death-wound.” The Fre snch, 
granted; and that nobleman, with about) pressing wag attempted to seize him; 
thirty men-at-arms, left Chauvigny,whilst jbut his _— e, § Sir Edward Clifford, stri- 
Sir John and his company remained at)ding across his be ody, kept them off | y 
the inn, much depressed in spirits for the |the ‘won stroke of his sword,so tha 
ill success of their expe dition. none came within the sweep w ithout suf: 
Not long after the departure of Lord|fering for their temerity. During the 
Percy, news came to Sir John, as he sat|/conflict, Lord Thomas Percy, owing to 
with his friends by the fire, that Carnet Je the height of the bridge which interposed 
Breton and Louis de St. Julien,had taken) between them and the French, had not 
the field in search of him, After some)perceived the combat; but on the con- 
consultation with his companions, he de-| trary, thinking the enemy had declined 
termined to set out and meet them, and/the contest, he drew off his company.— 
leaving Chauvigny, he took the road to-|!The Eng lieh were like men distracted o n 
wards Poic tiers, along the banks of the! seeing their leader fall; whilst the Frenc 


river. Shortly after day- break, they ap-jije jeered them, crying out, “my lords of 


ot the bridge of Lusac,upon which) England, you will all stay with us, for 
Lord Thomas Percy and his party werejyou cannot now escape.” 
drawn up on foot to oppose the crossing|| In the mean time,a squire of Sir John’s 
of the French, who arrived at the brix dge|thrust his lance through the thichs of the 
just after they had gained it. The Frenchman who had wounded his master, who 
dismounted also, and le eaving their horses|inevertheless continued to fight bravely. 
in the care of their servants, they adv an-| Although the English maintained the 
ced to attack the English with their lan-/ifight courageously, they were in the end 
ces, At this juncture, Sir John Chandos compelled t to surrender, when the Poic- 
arrived, with his banner displayed, and) touvins, who had left their brave but now 
emblazoned with his wna 2 pile gules/disabled leader at Chauvigny,fortunately 
on a field argent, borne by James Allen,| arrived to rescue them. ‘The French be- 
a powerful m an-at-arms. The Frenchjing without their horses, could not es- 
servants, who had been left with their! cape ; so turning to the English, they be- 
masters’ horses, seeing the approach of/sought them to tell the Poictouvins the 
the English, fled, and Sir John coming|/reverse of what had happened: namely, 
up, began to rail at the French in bitter||t hat the English had deteated and taken 
terins, telling them that the day had ar-| them prisoners, The English assented 
rived ‘when they would see which was thellto this, and the Poictouvins shortly arri- 
strongest. As he spoke, a Breton in the} ved with couched lances, shouting their 
troop of the French knights, drew his|\war cry; but the Bretons and French re- 
sword, and struck an English squire, na-|itreating on one side, cried out, “Stop, my 
med es rege Dodenhale, from his horse ;, lords, we are prisoners already.” Carnet 
upon which Sir John, bidding his men le Breton was prisoner to Sir Bertrand de 
dismount, advanced firmly upon the| |Carsilies, and Sir Louis de St. Julien to 
French, although a hoar frost had made} Sir John Chambo. 
the ground slippery, and after rescuing)} Nothing could exceed the grief of the 
the squire, attacked them fiercely. friends of Sir John Chandos, when they 
Sir John wore over his armor a long) beheld him lying on the ground unable 
surtout of white sarcenet, upon the breast to speak. “Flower of knighthood! ob, 
and back of which his arms were embla-' Sir John Chandos! cursed be the forging 
zoned. The length of this surtout provedjiof that lance which has thus endangered 
fatal to him; for as he advanced upon the/ithy life,” were the exclamations of the 
French, his legs became entangled in it, barons and knights of Poictou: to which 
and a French squire, named Jacques de|he being unable to articulate,only replied 
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by groans, whilst those of his household||no caress; his manners assumed a cast 
wrung their hands, and tore their hairjof defiance. She strove not to perceive 


with all the demonstrations of violen 


tithe alteration, or sadly solaced herself 


grief. After being disarmed by his ser-)|with the reflection, that “it was the na- 
vants, he was Jaid upon shields,and borne jture of boys.” 

to the fort of Mortemer, whilst the other! He grew boisterous and disobedient. 
barons and knights returned to Poictiers|/His returns to their humble cottage be- 
with their prisoners. Jacques de St. Mar-'|came irregular. She sat up late for him, 
tin, who wounded Sir John, died a fewjand when she heard his aporoaching 
days after, of the wounds he received in'jfootstep, forgot her weariness, and wel- 
the skirmish. Sir John Chandos lived ajcomed him kindly. But he might have 
day and a night in great agony, when |seen reproach written on the paleness of 
death ended his sufferings. He wasj|her loving brow, if he would have read 
deeply regretted by the English, and ma- its language. During those long and 


ny French knights lamented his loss. 








lonely evenings, she sometimes wept as 


= = —_ ||she remembered him in his early years, 


The Gotber. 





when he was so gentle, and to her eye so 





A MOTHER’ S LOVE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


|beautiful. -“ But this is the way of young 
men,’ said her lame philosophy. So, she 
armed herself to bear. 


t length, it was evi that darker 
I have seen a mother’s love endure ev- mn were es mage victim.— 
ery test unharmed, and come forth from Wie bik of teaamban a he 
"ene he habit of intemperance could no lon- 
the refiner’s furnace, purged from that: ’ : 
Pn TH ._\\ger be concealed, even from a love that 
dross of selfishness, which the heart is. 1 ; 
; ; blinded itself. The widowed mother re- 
wont to find among its purest gold. A i aacoelinad sith! tetaieanel ania: Cink 
widow expended on her only son, all the! ™ F Sy: 


fulness of her affection, and the little! 
gains of her industry. She denied her- | 


was answered in the dialect of insolence 
jand brutality. 


self every superfluity, that he might re- He disappeared from her cottage.— 


ceive the benefits of education, and the 





What she dreaded had come upon her. 


indulgences that boyhood covets. She} in his anger, he had gone to sea. And 


sat silently by her small fire, and lighted 


{now, every night, when the tempest 


her single candle, and regarded him with howled, and the wind Mrtng high, ae 
intense. delight, as he amused himse!f sleepless thinking . bi “e ix rot 
with his books, or sought out the lessons = er imagination, climbing ¢ - bik 5 
for the following day. The expenses | shrouds, or do:ng the bidding pad te 

of iia Sclanal wees discharged by the la-| unfeeling men. Again, she fancied that 
bor of her hands, and glad ‘and proud was he was sick and suffering, with none to 


she to bestow on him privileges which 
her own youth had never been permitted | 
to share. She believed him to be dili- 
gently acquiring the knowledge which 


watch over him, or have patience with 
his waywardness, and her head which 
silver hairs began to sprinkle, gushed 
forth, as if it were a-fountain of waters. 


she respected, but was unable to com- But hope of his return, began to cheer 


prehend. His teachers, and his idle 
companions, knew otherwise. He in- 
deed learned to astonish his simple and. 

admiring parent, with high-sounding epi- 
thets, aid technical terins, and to de- 
spise her for not understanding them.— 
When she saw him discontented, at com- 
paring his situation with that of others, 
who were above him in rank, she denied, 
herself almost bread, that she might add 
a luxury for his table, or a garment to his, 
wardrobe. 


She erred in judgment, and he in con- 


duct; but her changeless love surmount- 
ed all. Still, there was little reciprocity, 
and every year diminished that little, in’ 
his cold and selfish heart. He returned. 


her. When the new moon looked with 
its slender crescent in at her window, 
she said, “I think my boy will be here, 
Jere that moon is old.” And when it 
waned and went away, she sighed and 
said “ My boy will remember me.” 


| 

|| Years fled, and there was no letter, no 
recognition. Sometimes she gathered 
tidings from a comrade, that he was on 
some far sea, or in some foreign land.— 
But no message for his mother, When 
he touched at some port in his native 
country, it was not to seek her cottage, 
but to spend his wages in revelry, and 
re-embark on a n’ w vovage. 


Weary years, and no letter. Yet she 
had abridged her comforts, that he might 
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Remembered Music. 








and ske used to ex-! 


be taught to write, 
hibit his penmanship with such pride.— |bloated and hideous carcase. 


| 
sut she dismissed the reproachful thought.| 


I 
* ‘| 
“ Ft was the way with sailors.” 


struck 


lowed him 





his heated brain, and he lay a 


The poor mother faded away and fol- 
She had watched over hin, 


Amid all these years of neglect and with a meek, nursing patience, to the 
cruelty, the 0 as love lived on. —|last.— Zellers to Mothers. 


When Hope refused its nonrishinent, it} 
asked food of Memory. It was satisfie d| 
with the crumbs froma table which must! 
ever be spre. idaguin. Men ory brought! 
e broken bread which she had gathered | i 
‘ati her basket, when the feast ‘of inno-|| 
cence was over, and Love received it as|| 
é mendicant, and fed upon it and gave) 
thanks. She fed upon the cradle-sinile, | 


[rey 


REMEMBERED MUSIC. 
The music we were wont to love 
In days of bliss gone by, 
In after years the soul can move 
Almost to agony ! 


here wit song I dearly lov’d, 
In boy hood’ s happy hours— 


upon the first caress of inf; iuncy, Upon the) And i Nn the iT VS oft yor uth I prov ed 


loving years of childhood, when putting| 


his 


long night, or when teaching him to| 


walk, he tottered with out-stretched arnis|As s adly sweet 


to her bosom, as a new-fledged bird to a 
nest. 

But religion found this lonely widow ;) 
and communed with her at deep mid- 
night, while the storm was raging with-| 
out. It told her of a “ naine better than'| 
of sons or of daugiters,? and she was'| 
comforted. It bade her res ion herself to| 
the will of her Father in Heaven, and) 
she found peace. 


lf 


| } 


its facinatin ¢ powers, 


cheek to hers, he sieetinnsd the live-) it was a wite hine s melody, 


Like music in a dream— 
as minstrelsy 
Sighs o’era summer stream. 


‘But when the smiling years flew by, 
And cares came rushing on— 


When life look’d on a cloudy sky, 


Where 


Lard 
ai’ 


yt a sin-beam shone— 


‘Ah! then the warblers of that song, 


With deeper thrillings came, 
They wakened memries hoarded long, 
And breathed a treasured name. 


It was a cold evening in winter, and) yvithin my breast still lingering, 


the snow lay deep upon the earth. The 
widow sat alone by her little fire-side.— 
The marks of early age had settled upon | 
her. ‘here was meekness on her brow 
and in her hand a book froin whence that 
mee2kness came. 

A heavy knock shook her door, and 
ere she could open it, a man entered.— 
Sle moved with pain, like one crippled, 
‘and his red and downcast visage was 
partially concealed by a torn hat. “Among 
those who had been familiar with his! 
youthful countenance, only one save the, 
Being who made him, eould have recog-) 

nized him, through his disguise and inis-| 
cry. The mother looking deep into his! 
eye, saw a faint tinge of that fair blue, 
which had charmed her, wien it unciosed) 
from the cradle-dream. | 
“Myson! My son!” | 

Had the prodigal returned by a Jate 
repentance, to atone for years of ingrati-| 
tude and sin? I will not speak of the 

revels that shook the peaceful roof of his| 
Widowe! parent, or of the profanity that 
disturbed her repose. The remainder ef 
his history is brief. The effects of vice 
had debilitated his constitution, and once 
as he was apparently recovering from a 





Those hallow’d visions dwell, 
\As mournful echoes fondly cling 
Around the minster bell ; 


+/The Sabbath vesper chime will cease, 


Its sounds be hush’d at last— 
But ne’er will come my bosom’s 
Till I forget the past. 


|This heart, this care-worn heart of mine, 
Responds that melting strain ; 
As A®olian strings at day’s decline, 
To night winds wake again. 
The harp will sigh to Zephyr’s 
Till all its cords decay — 
That song will call up thoughts of bliss, 
Till inemory fades away. 


peace, 


kiss, 
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For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
THE EMIGRANTS—A DOMESTIC 
TALE. 
BY DANIEL WISE. 

Eliza Ellis was the wife of a young me- 
chanic, who resided in the ancient town 
of P———., (England.) Two years had 
passed since her union and one sweet in- 
fant just merging from its babyhood in- 





long paroxysin of intemperance,appoplexy: 





spired her heart with the rich, deep swel- 
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sie husband): 
was poor, but a natural and holy affection 
joined their hearts with a tie more strong 


vid gs of a ‘hades’ s love. 


—inore indissoluble than the legal bond, 


that had made them one in law. They} 


had spent the months of their married lire 
in unity and peace. 
sunshine had illumined their humble 
dwelling, and shed its rays of purity and 
joy upon their happy lives. Contented 
with the allotments of Divine Provi-| 





aT? ve \| 
dence, their lives were gliding smoothly) 


ouwards, undisturbed by those eruptions| 
and storms which so commorly break up 
the surface of connubial bliss in the more 
polished but, alas, less happy circles of 
society. Buteven humble virtue will not 
always secure perennial joy. Misfortune, 
wily and relentless robber that she is,will) 


plunge the good into a charybdis of trou-| 
ble, ora fiery flood of sorrow. Thus,|! 
with the humble subjects of our story,vir-) 


tue, religion and lowly birth did not se- 
cure them perpetual bliss—their sky was 
overcast, but, like the sun in the elemen-| 
tal conflict, though obscured from human| 
gaze he still shines beyond and soon; 
breaks through the mists that confuse his! 





glories, so in the deepest gloom of the; 
night of their misfortune, it will be seen! 
that Eliza and her husband maintained a 
peace within. 


My tale opens on a Saturday after- 
noov. Eliza had just finished cleaning 
her little room, which served the double 
purpose of parlor and kitchen. It was 
plainly but neatly furnished. True, no 
soft carpet spread its flowing colors to the 
eye, but a floor, white as cleanliness,told 
the spectator of the industry of the occu- 
pant—a few old-fashioned chairs—an 
oaken bureau and table that shone like a 
polished mirror—a neat dresser with rows 
of clean white plates,and a small Jooking 
glass, suspended from the wall, com- 
prised its principal garniture. Sitting 
dewn beside the wicker cradle, in which 





The soul's bright) 


slumbered TeE bids of her heart, Eliza 
™ a glance of investigation around her 


lapartm ent, and then, as if satisfied, her 


bright black eye rested upon her babe. 

| ‘How happy arn I, said she to herself, 
‘the wife of so kind a husband—the 
mother of so sweet a babe,’ and the rich 
foverflowings of a mother’s heart sent a 
stream of joyous tears to her eyes—tears 
such as the innocent and happy alone 
can weep. 

Just then, her husband’s step greeted 
her ready @ar. ‘True, it was heavier than 
usual], but it was her husband’s and she 
prepared to receive him with one of those 
smiles that make a husband’s home the 
dearest place to him on earth. 


| Henry Ellis entered his room, but his 


| brow was clouded,his eye was downcast. 
rob even the poor of their happiness and/'¢ 


Scarcely speaking,he took his aecurtom- 
ed seat and fell into a troubled reverie. 


| 


This was extraordinary conduct for 
him and it went to the heart of Eliza, as 
the night-wind falls on the feeble lamb in 
early spring. After a few moments she 
approached her husband and i imprinting a 
kiss upon his lips, took him by the hand 
and with gentle voice and manners said : 


||. ‘Henry you are troubled, do tell me 


what is the matter 2’ 


He shook his head and was silent ; but 
urged by strong affection she continued, 


‘Will not my husband tell his sorrows 
to his wife? Come Henry let me share 
your griefs; your joys I have already 
shared, and you shall find me as wil- 
ling, yes just as willing, 
sorrows,’ 

The troubled husband took the hand of 
his wife and pressed it to his lips; then 
brushing away a tear he replied, 


to share your 


‘I am troubled, much and deeply trou- 
bled. This afternoon] was discharged. 
Mr Mills has nothing to do, the other 
builders are equally destitute of work,the 
winter is just setting in and there is lit- 
tle prospect but that I shall be out of em- 
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ploy the whole winter, and how we shall | 


live I cannot tell, - 

‘Is that all?’ exclaimed his wife, ‘be 
not discouraged, for He who clothes the 
grass and takes care for oxen will feed 
us. He will open your way and you will 
find employ, and if not, you know I can 
sew well, and if you cannot find work 
perhaps I can and we shall not suffer.— 
Come let us put our trust in God and dis- 
miss our fears,’ 

‘What you say Eliza, is very well, but 
O you don’t know how hard the times 
are,’ replied Ellis. ‘Work is scarce of 
all kinds, and if I would consent to have 
you sew it is very uncertain whether you 
could get itto do. You don’t know the 
hardness of the times.’ 

“But has not our Divine Father prom- 
ised never to leave or forsake us? Will 
He be false to his word? Perhaps He 
may leave us to suffer. He may see it 
necessary for our good. If He does shall 
we not piously submit ?’ 

Young Ellis forced a smile as he an- 
swered this truly christian reasoning. ‘1 
know we should leave our cares with Him 
for his power is great and his mercy is 
large, but the cloud that lowers around 
us now is so black that it has well nigh 
ebscured my faith. But we will try to 


Your calmress, where I expected fear, 
ard your strong faith where I expected 
doubt, have filled me with shame at my 
own littleness of confidence in the Divine 
guardianship. We will trust in the good- 
ness of our Creator.’ 

Henry and Eliza were christians, and 
though his confidence was for a moment 
weakened by the unexpected occurrence 
already mentioned, yet the holy fervor 
and childlike confidence of his more san- 
‘guine and cheerful wife restored him to 
ealmness if not to cheerfulness, and he 
soon wore his wonted smile as he cares- 
sed his babe and conversed with his 


Permit us to conduct you, kind reader, 
over a gulf of full five months in our nar- 
‘ative and to introduce you a scene on the 
borders of the sea. The town of P- 
‘is strongly fortified. A broad deep moat, 
surmounted by a wall and breastworks, 
surrounds it. These breastworks are 
strengthened at regular distances by bas- 
tions mounting ten or fifteen guns. At 
‘the southern extremity of the town, ex- 
actly over the narrow mouth of the spa- 
cious harbor, is a vast pile of stone, de- 
nominated “the Battery,” and mounting 
upwards of twenty guns. As this Batte- 
ry affords a fine view of a far-famed isl- 
and, that lies seven miles distant, and of 
a fine sheet of water leading into the 
British channel,it is a favorite promenade 
with the inhabitants and an ordinary place 
of resort for those who are expecting to 
sail in ships touching there from London 
and other parts. 





It was on this Battery, in the month of 
March, taat a man, about twenty-six 
years of age, of middle stature and plain 
appearance, was seen anxiotsly looking 
into the distant offing, as if watching the 
approach of some expected vessel. There 
was nothing in the dress or manner of 
this anxious watcher to attract attention ; 
but his looks were enough to interest any 
spectator of feeling. A sickly paleness 
overspread his countenance, every ema- 
ciated feature spoke of want and sorrow, 
while a fine, blue eye seemed bathing in 
waters of grief far back in its socket: and 
yet there was a light amid these shad- 
ows ; for resignation, mingled with faint 
gleams of hope, shed its peaceful influ- 
ence over that face and gave it a painful- 
ly pleasing aspect. This son of affliction 
passed up and down the Battery for hours, 
during several days: now,he stood strain- 
ing his eyes towards the misty horizon 
ind anon he leaned upona gun, buried in, 
what appeared to be, painful thoughts.— 
At last his expectations were seemingly 





buoyant wife. 





met, for a noble vessel with all her swan 
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like sails came careering over the « Ww ave) lannd. quad character being. well known to 
towards the port, where she swung round,) the superintendent, who, by the way, was 
dropped her anchor and sat motionless!a very worthy man, they were kindly re- 
and beautiful on the quiet bosom of her|ceived. After a short residence there, 
own element. The sorrowful watcher) Henry, still unable to get employ, such 
had kept his eye upon this ship, until she) was the fearful scarcity of labor, offered 
was fairly anchored, then, timidly ap-| to emigrate to America, provided the par- 
proaching an old weather-beaten pilot,jish would advance a sufficient sum for 
who for some time had been reconnoiter-|his passage. This they agreed to; and 
ing the new comer with his spy glass, he) it was the Ontario in which Henry and 
asked, | his affectionate wife were to sail. 
| 

‘Can you teil me, sir, what ship that is} Upon her arrival as above described, 
which has just anchored ? ‘Henry and his wife hastened on board, 

‘The Ontario, from London? grufily and in a few hours her sails once more 
responded the pilot. |floated in the breeze, as she gaily passed 

The man waited to hear no more, but ‘the tall cliffs of Old England on his way 
bounding from the battery was soon Jost)to the Atlantic. An air of melancholy 
h ' |/spread over the tried and afflicted pair as 
ithe land of their nativity slowly disap- 
peared ; for though it had refused to give 
ithem a living, they loved it, for it was 
| their home ; and the home-spell was strong 
his path. Sickness had prostrated him,|"P°? their hearts as they saw cliff after 

e cliff mingle its whiteness with the fleecy 
iclouds above them ; and when they could 
‘no longer distinguish cliff from cloud, 
ithey buried their faces and wept. 


among the windings of the streets. 

Our readers have probably anticipated! 
the name of the personage just described, 
it was Henry Ellis. After losing his 

employment, difficulties had thickened in! 


and caused him to expend a small sum of 
money he had laid up in the town Savings'!| 
}ank, and when he recovered he found! 


lumself weak in body, destitute of resour-| 
ces, and in the midst of the most embar-|| But hope,that bland spirit which breathes 
rassing times that the town had ever wit-//inspiration into the yielding mind, attend- 
nessed. He sought employment every|¢d them; and after the first burst of grief 
where, and was every where disappointed.|as over, she pointed them to the future 
Many an evening did he return home! and whispered of prosperity and plenty in 
weary of foot, and sick at heart, but his} the pilgrim land. They caught the in- 
admirable wife always met him with| spiration, dried up their tears, and looked 
siniles and good humor. She had obtained) towards the city of their destination. 

a little needle work, and with the av ails) How admirably has the Creator formed 
a scanty pittance of bread and a few po- ‘the human mind! How susceptible of 
tatoes were daily procured. But the pay-|change! And how necessary is that sus- 
ment of their rent was a difficulty insur-|ceptibility to its happiness. Were it un- 
mountable as it was inevitable. The fa-|\bending, like the sturdy oak of the forest, 
tal quarter day came, and a cruel Jand-/its griefs would break it—its eratig ad 
lord seized their little stock of furniture, would be pressed into inanity, and 1 
and drove them from his house. Bitter! powers robbed of their energy. But as 
indeed were their galled feelings in thatlit is, though grief weighs it down at night, 
hour of affliction; still they uttered no/yet hope raises it up in the morning, and 
complaint, but meekly submitted to their thus gravitating between grief and glad- 
last resort—the parish work-house !—|\ness, it maintains that equilibrium neces- 
Thither they went, and their misfortunes isary to its healthy action. 
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The day ieee “—- our voyagers s were|slory. And will you veonntein’ ? y ou 
now bright and enchanting. Their sea|\cannot, for you know that your Heavenly 
sickness had passed away, the pure sea-|/Father does all things well.’ 
breezes had invigorated their bodies, and) 
hope filled them with cheerfulness ; when,||know not a mother’s feelings. No trial 
alas! for the uneertainty of human biiss, could have been severer’ Here she 
a storm, more fearful than all before, broke!) checked herself, for she thought of her 
over their devoted heads. At last she continued: ‘ But I 

Their child, the hope of their hearts, ldo submit. As Abraham surrendered his 
was taken sick. Its little cheeks grew Isaac, so I surrender my child. The 
pale, its eyes became dim, and the flesh|Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
wasted quickly from its delicate limbs.— blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

There was no physician on board, and! Thus did the piety of Mrs. Ellis tri- 
the disease bafiled the skill of all w ho! amph over her human nature. Faith gave 
would have helped it. For four days and her the victory, and instead of weeping 
nights the anxious pair watched beside it ;/over the still beautiful body of the babe, 
on the morning of the. fifth, it seemed | she followed its spirit into its new abode, 
easier. iand held converse with it in its state of 

‘It will live, Henry,’ whispered Eliza) glorified existence. 
to her husband. 1 That afternoon, the whole ship’s com- 

He shook his head, and just then feel-/pany assembled on the quarter-deck.— 

ing its little feet, he exclaimed, ‘The beautiful burial service of the Eng- 

‘How cold!’ ‘lish Church was read, and the body of the 

The wife turned pale—the babe breath-| babe was deposited in the depths of the 
ed hard—was quiet—breathlessly they! Atlantic billows, to remain until the sea 
listened to hear it breathe again—but no giv es up her dead at the voice of the 
it lay still—still. The parents gazed,| Judge. 


‘Ah, sir? replied the mourner, ‘ you 





husband. 
































now at the child, now at each antes After a pleasant passage of five weeks, 


jour adventurers landed at New York.— 
‘Their whole substance was one shilling, 


Their looks told the fatal truth, and Eliza, 
rushing into the arms of her husband, ex- 
claimed, 


‘My child! my child! My child is 
dead! Oh, my ch—; and she fainted 
with excess of feeling. 

When she recovered, her babe was 
wrapped up in its canvass winding sheet, 
ready for its burial in the decp waters of 
the ocean. The sight went to her inmost 
soul, and she sat cold and motionless be- 





side it, struggling with the deep intensity, 


of her excited feelings. 

A clergyman, who was a passenger in 
the ship, approached her: 

‘My dear madam,’ said he, ‘ be not dis- 





ia scanty wardrobe, and a few articles of 
household stuff With this they sought 
a lodging for the night, and Henry im- 
mediately sallied forth in pursuit of busi- 
ness. After a few hours search, he re- 
tarned disheartened and discouraged.— 
‘Business, he learned, was dull; many of 
his profession were out of employ, and it 
was a mere probability, he was informed, 
that he might obtain business, 

‘Well, said Mrs. Ellis, after she had 
listened to his relation of events, ‘God 
will provide. He will never leave, nor 
forsake us. True, he has left us to suffer 





consolate. Your babe yet liveth, though 
not on earth. It is now a seraph in the 
world of spirits. God has taken it away 


for your good—for its own good—for His|| 





many trials, but we have thus far been 
kept from utter destruction. I feel,’ and 
her eye kindled with holy fervor ‘as she 





ispoke, ‘an earnest in my soul, that very 
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soor our way will be opened and pros-, Eliza had just finished her washing, 
verity will crown our efforts, and if not, I\jand sat weeping from utter prostration of 
am prepared to suffer, \strength, when her husband entered. 
As on many former occasions, the piety |‘Good news! good news! exclaimed he ; 
of Mrs. Ellis had its effecton Henry. He'‘God has opened the way! He has found 
felt ashamed of his weakness and unbe-/me a friend.’ He then related the offer 
lief, and determined not to be daunted or/of the gentleman, and together they bow- 
discouraged; and after they had com- ed the knee in holy thanksgiving to God 
mended themselves to God, that devoted ||for this new and unexpected mercy. 
couple slept as peacefully as if the wealth| The gentleman was true to his promise. 
of princes surrounded them, though they ‘They entered the store. Business flowed 
knew not where their morrow’s support} inuponthem. They soon gained enough 
would be obtained. ‘to purchase the stock—then to increase 
With the early morning, Henry com- jit. The next year, they took a larger 
menced his effurts for bedaes ss, and with Store. Providence continued to smile, 
like bad success he returned for many ‘and seven years after Mr. Ellis landed on 
days. Eliza, with better fortune, had pro- the shores of the great commercial city 
cured some washing, the avails of which \with only one shilling in his possession, 
kept them from actual suffering. Still, jhe was worth many thousand dollars, oc- 
they persevered, until, after a fortnight, cupied a highly respectable station among 
her strength began to fail, and despon-| ‘his fellow merchants, and an honored 
dency with blackening wing began to} place in the Church of God. 
rood over their humble habitation. Still) | Such is the fruit of faith and persever- 
they trusted in God, and that trust was |®@°* Without that holy confidence on 
not in vain. God knew his own designs, | Ged, hew could this suffering couple have 
and the hour for their developement, maintained themselves under their accu- 
ke \mulated trials? Where they stood firm, 
During his short residence in New 


York, Mr. Ellis had by a mere casualty, ‘thousands have fallen into crime and 

r tllis hac m sualty, || ae ae 

become acquainted with a good and bam] anetension. May this simple story ex- 

Guhesk. eats: the, anal oiee cite the faith of others,and urge the 
’ i 


property of warious kinds ial the city _|jreader to a corresponding reliance upon 
Perceiving his air of sadness, this gentle- =~ ae nash sonene See eee 
man kindly inquired into his history.—| ; 
Mncouraged by his affability and kindness,| THE POOR MAN’S DEATH-BED. 
Henry frankly stated the facts, and the Tread Al 98 wires aay i 

man at once pledged himself to become ee ee ‘eeei: 

his friend. He had, he said,a sinallstore} Wo passing bell doth toll, 

in a populous neighborhood, well adapted} Yet an immortal soul _ 

for the business of a furniture broker on Is passing now. 

a small scale. Into this store, he propos- Stranger! how great soe’er, 

ed to place Henry, and to furnish him} With lowly reverence bow! 

with all the necessary means for conduct-, cS vs eat in — a a 

ing the business. These would not be| O2® ?Y Wat "Groat i 
great, at first, as he was to begin in a 

small way. Henry joyfully and with ma-, serra etna to hi 

ny tears accepted the offer, and hastened, Ent Roomy ‘ se Pom oats comrade 
home to communicate the glad intelli-'| }nter—no guards defend 


gence, This palace-gate. 





} 
} 
j 
| 
| 


Beneath that pauper’s roof, 
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The ern? Husband Reclaimed. 





— 


That ious damp and ‘old 
No whispering courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Clasping with pale thin hands, 
A dying head. 


No busy murmurs sound ; 

An infant wail alone— 

A sob suppressed—again 

That shori, deep gasp—and then 
The parting groan. 


O change! oh, wondrous change! 

Burst are the prison bars! 

This momcnt there so low 

In mortal pangs—and now 
Beyond the stars! 


O change! stupendous change! 
There lies the senseless clod ; 
The soul from bondage br. _., 
The new immortal wakes— 
Ww akes w with 1 his God. 


The Wie. 


THE DISSIPATED HUSBA ND RE- 
CLAIMED.—a racr. 

The following touching incident ina. 
family well known in Cork, Ireland, may 
be relied on as a fact. Mr C-—,a wild 
young member of a Catholic family, who, 
through the monstrous inconsistency of 
the penal laws, had been forced to find 
the best education he could in France," 
was married to Miss O'R ,a young 
lady as virtuous as she was lovely. Al 
French education, as will readily be per- 
ceived, led the hero of our narrative into 





the fragment of a 


lof his wife i in terms of carelessness, not 
fo say derision, and had dilated pretty 
freely upon the general course of life he 
|then led. Imagine the feelings of the 
| startled profligate, when he found him- 
iself borne by a rapid steamboat upon a 


| journey, which must necessarily be of 


several day’s 
} 


duration, yet distinctly re- 
‘calling to mind that the fatal letter was 
lileft exposed and unseen upon his wife's 
table. He recollected too, with a pang 
|that he had wantonly, in answer to her 
| Inquiries, boasted that it contained a pro- 
found secret, which he would not have 
jrevealed for the world. He paced the 
‘deck in an agony of shame and suspense. 
His too active imagination pictured her 
/opening the letter, and turning pale with 
|borror and indignation ; perhaps fainting 
ha ith anguish, alarming the servants, fly- 
ying to her father—renouncing him forev- 
Abridging his term of absence as fi ir 
as ait was possible, he returned, but wit! 
a sinking heart, to his dwe lling, bracing 
lhimself to meet the fury of an enrage: 
and wretched woman. He opened ibe 
‘door softly. She was bending over her 
table briskly writing, A placid smile 
was on her lips,and spread over her whole 
glowing features the mild expression o! 
joy and peace; and soon as she wrote, 
sweet ballad was mur- 
mered from her lips in low music that 
flows only from a heart entirely at ease. 
he husband stole noiselessly round,a’ id 
read as her pen traced her gentle tho’ts 
“your very letter is lying by me; the ve- 
ry, very letter containing the ‘profound 
secret.’ Nor could I punish you for your 


habits of dissipation which then could carelessness; but, my dearest Charles, how 
not be speedily shaken off on his return could I look. you in the face on your re- 
to his native city—nay, even sincere at- turn, after t: king an undue advanta ge of 
tachment to his young wife could not dis-||the confidence you have reposed i in me, 


entangle him from the snare. 
sional irregular hours would have given 
any one not possessed of as pure % and | 
swect a disposition as Mrs C., every rea-| 
son to believe that she did not hold that 
place in her husband’s affection to which) 
she was so justly entitled: but if the re-| 
flection did sometimes overcast her mind, 
it was but as the passing cloud over the! 
stainless moon. ‘The husband was far’ 
from being a bad man, and really loved, 
her, but his disposition was weak, and| 
his viscious companions had gained a) 
powerful ascendancy over him. 

It happened he was suddenly called) 
out of town, and in his haste, left behind 
him a letter, in which, to gratify one or; 
his unprincipled friends, he had spokea'! 


| his conduct. 


His occa-|jand merely to gratify a silly curiosity at 


the expense of delicacy and honorable 
feeling. |No—the letter is unopened— 
and lest you should feel uneasy, T enclo- 
‘sed it to you; with the sincere leve of 
your affectionate wife,” &c. 

“What anangel!’ uttered the con- 
science-stricken husband. She started 
with an exclamation of joy,—and as 
(Charles met the light ef her clear, un- 
shrinking eyes, he felt humbled that he 
should have dared to suspeet her, and 
was struck with heartfelt repentance at 
The influence of this im- 
portant moment was strong and lasting. 
He immediately severed all the ties that 
lrew him abroad; and concentrated his 
whole heart in that endearing word, 
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and if the pure and happy be-|| 
“home sco influence had allured him to) 
INgulh of right, had perused all his sub- 
Went letters, she would have found 


nothing concerning herself, but boasts of 
the warmest love and the sincerest ad- 
miration. 

IMMOLATION OF A HINDOO WID- 

OW. 
BY L. E. LANDON. 

Gather her raven hair in one rich cluster, 
Let the white champace light it, as a star 
Gives to the dusky night a sudden lustre, 


Shining afar. 


Shed fragrant oils upon her fragrant bosom, 

Until the breathing air around grows sweet; 

Scatter the languid jasmine’s yellow blos- 
som 


Beneath her feet. 


\if for the deadly spring. 
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THE CHARMED WIFE. 


BY WHITTIER. 


In one of my hunting excursions a- 


broad on afine morning—it was just at 


|ihis time of the year—I was accompanied 


by my wife. "Twas a beautiful morning. 
lhe sunshine was warm, but the atmos- 
phere was perfectly clear; anda fine 
breeze from the northwest shook the 
bright green leaves which clothed to pro- 
fusion the wreathing branches above us. 
{ had left my companion for a short time 
in pursuit of game; and in climbing : 
rugged ledge of rocks, interspersed with 
: > ‘ t 
shrubs and dwarfish trees, I was startled 
by a quick grating rattle. 1 looked for- 
ward. * Onthe edge of a loosened rock: 
lay a large rattlesnake, coiling himself,as 
He was within 


\a few feet of me; and I paused for an in- 


"Those small white feet are bare—too soft 
are they 

vy ae bp | | pain 6 ¢ d hara 

To tread on aught but flowers; and there 
is rolled 

ound the slight ankle, meet for such dis 

play, 


| 


The band of gold. 

Chains and bright stones are on her arms 
and neck ; 

What pleasant vanities are linked with 


them, 
Of happy hours, which youth delights to 
deck { 


With gold and gem. 


She comes! So comes the Moon, when) 
has she found 
A silvery path wherein through heaven to 


glide? 

“jing the white veil—a summer cloud—! 
around ; 

She is a bride! 


And yet the crowd that gathers at her side) 
Are pale, and every gazer holds his breath, 
Eyes filled with tears unbidden, for the, 

bride, 


The bride of Death. 


1¢ gives the gems that she will wear no 
more ; 
All the affections whose love signs they 
were, 
Are gone before. 


The red pile blazes—let the bride ascend, 
And lay her head upon her husband’s heart, 
Now in a perfect unison to blend— 

No more to part. 








stant to survey him. [ know not why, bu 


,L stood still and looked at the deadly ser- 


pent witha strange feeling of curiosity. 
Suddenly he unwound his coil, as if re- 
lenting from his purpose of hostility, and 
raising his head, he fixed his bright, fiery 
eye directly upon my own. A chilling 
and indescribable sensation, totally dif- 


‘ferent from any thing I had ever before 


experienced, followed this movement of 
the serpent‘ but I stood still, and gazed 
steadily and earnestly, for that momen: 
there was a visible change in the reptile. 
His form seemed to grow larger, and hi: 
colors brighter. His body moved with a 
slow, almost imperceptible motion to- 
wards me, and a low hum of music came 
from him—or, at least, it sounded in my 


‘ear—a strange, sweet melody, faint a» 


that which melts from the throat of the 
humming-bira. Then the tints of his 
body deepened and changed, and glow- 
ed, like the changes of a beautiful ka. 
leidscope,—green, purple and gold, unti! 
I lost sight of the serpent entirely, and 


saw only wild curiously woven circles o! 


strange colors, quivering around me Jiks 
an atmosphere of rainkows, I seemed i»: 


She gives away the garland from her hair, the centre of agreat prism—a world o/ 
Si 


mysterious colors ; and the tints varie: 


and darkened and lighted up again aroun: 


me; and the low music went on withou 
ceasing, until my brain reeled; and fear, 
for the first time,came like a shadow ove; 


me. The new sensation gained upon nec 
rapidly, andI could feel the cold sweat 
gushing from my brow. 
tainty of danger inmy mind—all definite 


I had no cer- 


ideas of peril was vague and clouded,like 
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of Burmah. 








the unaccountable terrors of a ieee 

and yet my limbs shook, and I fancied I 
could feel the blood stiffening with cold) 
as it passed along my veins. [I would 
have given worlds to have been able to) 
bear myself from the spot—I even at- 
tempted todo so, but the body obeyed) 
not the impulse of the mind—not a mus- 
c.e stirred; and I stood still,as if my feet 
had grown to the solid rock, with the in- 
fernal music of the tempter in my ear, 


and the baleful colorings of his enchant-' 


ment before me. 

_Sudcenly anew sound came on my 
ear—it was a human voice—but it seem-) 
ed strange and awful. Again—again— 


but I stirred not; and then a white form)’ | 


plunged before me, and grasped my arm. 
The horrid spell was at once broken.— 
The strange colors passed from before) 
my vision. The rattlesnake was coiling 
at my very feet, with glowing eyes and 

uplifted fangs; and my wife clinging in| 
terror upon me. The next instant the’ 
— threw himself upon us. My wife’ 

was the victim! The fatal] fangs pierced) 


deeply into her hand, and her screatn of} 


agony, as she staggered backward from) 
me, told me the dreadful truth. 

Then it was that a feeling of madness 
came upon me; and when I saw the foul 


serpent stealing away from his work of 


death, reckless of danger, I sprang for-| 
ward and crushed him in pieccs upon the 
ragged rock. The groans of my wife 
now recalled me to her side, and to the’ 
horrible reality of her situation. There 
was a dark, livid spot on her hand; and 
it deepened into blackness as I led her 
away. 


dering for a short time, the pain of the) 
wound became insupportable to my wife, 
aud she swooned away in my arms.— 
Weak and exhausted as I was, I had yet 
strength enough remaining to carry her 
to the nearest Tivulet, and bathe her brow 
in the coo] water. 
ed, and sat down upon the bank, while T 
supported her head upon my bosom.— 


Hour after hour passed ‘away, and i 


came near us—and there—alone in the| 
creat wilderness, I watched over her, and 
pray ed with her—and she died ! 








«Records of CBWoman. 
For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
THE WOMEN OF BURMAH. 


The condition of our species in other 
countries is a subject fraught with deep and, 





We were at a considerable dis-| 
tance from any dwelling: and after wan- 


She partially recover-| 


| 





bbeitling is interest to > caldvel 


minds. 
enables us to prize the superior . Ie 
jof our own Jot, dwelling, as we wines 


[peace fully and joyously under the sv. 
shadows of the tree of life; it also enlarg- 
e *s our ideas of man, his nature and capaci- 
ties ; it awakens in our heart kindly feel- 
jings of benevolence and sterts the flow of 
the milk of human kindness in our souls— 
for who can contemplate wretchedness,and 
not feel the rich swellings of holy desire to 
remove its pangs ? 





| 

With these views we have attempted a 
brief description of the Women of Bar- 
mah. Our authority is the Rey. Mr Mal- 
‘ ‘om; whose travels in Burmah furnish, at 
once a literary feast for the mind and an 
authentic account of the manners,customs, 
religion, &c., of the principal countries of 
the glorious yet degraded East. 








Glorious, 
for its ancient and sacred associations—de- 


graded, for its heathenism and ignorance. 


The women of Burmah are in person a- 
|jbout four or five inches shorter than those 
of Europe and America. They are uni- 
versally round shouldered, possess promi- 
nent cheek bones and aremarkable square- 
ness of the jaws, their noses are nearly 
flat, their lips thick,their complexion dark, 
resembling the color of our mulattoes: <heir 
heads are covered with long, coarse, black 
hair, which is rendered glossy by the con- 
stant use of oils. It is worn in the form of 
a graceful knot behind, with chaplets of 
jwild flowers hung onathread. They,like 
|too many of our own ladies, use peiut for 
the face. Their most valued cosmetic is 
of a bright yellow color,which is the stand- 
ard of beauty. They also frequently stain 


their nails witha scarlet pigment, 


The dress of a Burman lady consists of 
a te-mine or petticoat of cotton or silk lined 
with muslin, wide enough to pass round 
i|the body and fasten at the corners, and ex- 
itending from beneath the arms to the an- 
kles; an in-gee or jacket of gauze, lace or 
other thin material, open in front,with long 
sleeves, is also worn. 


Sometimes they add 
a garment of common calico resembling a 
sailor's jacket. 


| 








The head is always un- 











spar 








ne”, | “a for the feet they wear san-'| 
covered 


dalgtead of rings for the ornaments of the| 


cars they wear cylinders of gold, silver, 
horn, wood or paper according to the abil- 
ity of the wearer. 
is at first small, but is gradually enlarged 


This cylinder or tube | 


until it becomes an inch in dianuter.— 





These are passed through a hole in the 
soft, fleshy part of the ear. 
‘Women,’ says Mr Malcom, ‘ have their 


| 


place assigned them as correctly in Bur- 
mah as in any other nation. ‘Their inter- 


course js open and unrestricted. 


The uni- 


versal custom is to give them the custody'|! 


of their husband’s cash; by them is done 
the chief part of all the buying and sel- 
ling,both in shops and in the bazaar. They 

6) t - 
clean rice, bring water, weave and cook. 
But hard work of all kinds, the universal 

b] 

enustom assig 


means denied education, nor is any imped- 





iment placed in the way of their attaining 


it. Females of the higher classes do not 


| 


They furnish their ser- | 


contemn industry. 
vants with useful employment over which. 
they preside with attention. A British am-| 
bassador, when formally presented to the 
mother of the queen, observed inone of 
the galleries, three or four looms at work.) 
This fact reminds us of the occupation of 
the Greek ladies, as intimated in the ad- 
vice Pelenachus gave Penelope : 


* Retire, O queen! thy household task re-' 


sume ; 

Tend with thy maids, the labors of the, 
loom. 

There rele, from public care remote and 
free ; 


That care to man belongs.”’ 


Matrimony is I<ft to the choice of the 
parties, the’ parents exercising no compul- 
sory power, excepting among members of 
the royal family. The young man makes 
his choice and declares it to the mother,| 
when, if there is no objection, he is per- 
mitted to visit the house. In consumma-! 
ting the marriage he asks no sanction of 
priest or magistrate, for the law requires! 
none. When the courtship ends, he cats! 
with his chosen and in this consists the rat- 


|man and wife. 





































Jesus. ILS 





ed, they are Socmtlialh to live together as 
After marriage the young 
bridegroom resides with his wife’s parents 


ithree months and three days,serving them 
jas a son, or, if he prefer and his bride be 


willing, he pays them sixty ticals (a tical 
is about sixty cents) and removes her to 
his own house. 

Polygamy, though lawful, is very rarg, 


ibut divorces are frightfully common. This 
iperhaps is occasioned by the ease with 


which it is effected. The aggrieved party 
has but to become a priest or nun for a sea- 
son. This nullifies the matrimonial con- 


tract and leaves them free to marry again- 


'Women'may put away their husbands as 


easily as men their wives. 
Such are the Women of Burmah. It 
should also be remembered that they are 


heathens and atheists—believers in a sys- 
nsto men. They are by no}t 
~ ~ | 


em of blind and comfortless superstition, 
which leaves them no hope of immortality 
after death. Annihilation is the acme of 
human felicity,to their disordered imagina- 


With 


itions: for this, they look hereafter. 


jall their superiority over heathen women, 


in general; they are still far behind, even 
the lowest orders of Christian society.— 


|They have less intelligence, less comfort, 


less enjoyment, less hope. It should there- 
fore be the desire and effort of all Chris- 


jtian women to send them the means of 


Christian and mental illumination. 








Religion. 





JESUS 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Unto him who hath loved us, and gave 


himself for us, and washed us from our 


sing in his own blood.—Rer. 


||How hath He loved us ?—Ask the star, 


That on its wond’rous mission sped, 
Hung trembling o’er that manger scene 

Where He, the Eternal, bowed his head; 
He, who of earth doth seal the doom, 
Found in her lowliest inn—ne room, 


Judea’s mountains, lift your voice, 

With legends of the Saviour fraught, 
Speak, favored Olivet—so soft 

At midnight’s prayerful vigil sought, 
And Cedron’s brook, whose rippling wave 








ification of marriage. If this can be prov-} 





Frequent his weary feet did lave. 
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How hath He loved us ?—Ask the hand jjof the sympathizing obser, oe 


That fled his woes with breathless haste! uddonie meet ¢ desponding Should he 
Ask the weak friend’s denial tone, : 

Scareely his bitterest tears effaced 5 
‘Then ask the traiter’s kiss—and see 

What Jesus hath endured for thee! 


} ° ~ % 

‘the circumstanees described. ‘U8der 
; no | 
isuch were not the causes of Anna's? - 


(She mourned for other themes save los 


Ask of Gethsemane, whose dews | wealth or faithless love. A flagrant crime 
Shrunk from that moisture strangely red,||bowed that beautiful form, and gnawed that 
Which, im that unwatched hour of pain, |/sighing heart. Over this, her soul lament- 
His agonizing temples shed! 
The scourge,the thorn, whose anguish sore 
Like the unanswering lamb He bore. 


ied and wept itself. As she dwelt upon it, 
her bosom swelled with burning shame, 
her spirit writhed in inward agony; she 
¢ » . ee Paces s} * CTOSS g 
How hath He loved se $ Ask the Cressy iiwrung her hands, looked up, and then 
Che Roman spear, the shrouded sky, | esi Hanae tl / aia 
~ or tj avpasnet i e¢ 2ar ar agi Y > ¢ 
Ask of the shrouded dead, who burst ya OOK earthiward again and crie 
Their prisons at his fearful ery— jaloud, *O wretched folly! O wicked of- 
@ ask no more! but bow thy pride, fence! O desperate crime! Alas! wretch 


TERR, ae Selete, SRR ze 
And yield thy heart to him who died. eT ee eee ae 


| What had Anna done? Had the be- 

‘or the Ladies’ Pearl. # é Sle 
For the Ladies’ Pearl jtrayer of innocence beguiled her? Never! 

REMORSE. 
‘ The heart 
Pierced with a sharp remorse jor guilt, dis- 
claims 

Tlie costly poverty of hecatombs, | 
And offers the best sacrifice itself.’ |She had rejected Christ! That was her 


itad she in guilty passion poisoned an en- 

jemy, or destroyed a friend? Never!— 

Then why such impassioned penitence ? 
Listen, and her crime shall be disclosed ! 


It was the soft hour of twilight in mid-/°fence. Favored in early childhood with 


summer. The calm of the grave pervaded) ligious light, blessed in after years with 


the expanse of nature. So calm was that |?” evangelica] ministry, and often entreat- 
hour, that it seemed one of universel rest. ed by a pious and departed mother, she re- 
Sut there was one who did not rest; in- sisted all. She chose pleasure instead of 
quietude and pain disturbed her agonized Christ; gay companions and the fvoleries’ 
heart, and forced the big drop to her pol- of fashion she preferred to religion. The 
ished brow. She sat, alone, in the little blood of Jesus Christ, her offered Saviour, 
parlor of a small cottage, embowered with she counted a worthless thing! All this 
the trees of the beautiful garden in which she did for full twenty years, and then re- 
it stood. She was young and fair ; fortune /erse took hold upon her. Her soul was 
emiled upon her, friends gathered at her |orror-stricken at its offence—appalled at 
wish, she had scarcely a desire but could |S own ingratitude. Ilence she wept, and 
be met, and yet she was unhappy. We)|was inexpressibly wretched. 
will call her nme Anna. || Reader! as Anna felt, so will you — 
She sat recIing on the sofa; her fine Like causes produce like effects. If you 
tresses had fallen from their silken hands jare treading in her steps—guilty of her 
and hung dishevelled and loose; her eyes,|crime / you will suffer her remorse. Per- 
filled with tears that burned their way/chance like the hoary politician—the rich 
down her pale cheek, were fixed stead-jand powerful Randolph—you may be com- 
fastly on the floor; while now and then a. pelled to exclaim on your death bed, Re- 
deep sigh escaped the fair mourner. |morse! Remorse! Remorse! Or failing 
What ails thee, sorrowing beauty ? Why/there, you may in a worse abode, endure 
this deep excess of grief? Has lover or eternal remorse ! 
friend forsaken thee? Hast thou been| Let wisdom, then, point you to a path of 
doomed to feel the fell stroke of some un-) peace. She offers chaste and holy pleas- 
ooked for misfortune ? lures with a crown eternal beyond the 


grave. Andshe bids you seek these things 





P | 
Such, perchance, would be the questions; 
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in the companionship of her beauteouspwould justify him in presuming upen the 
maiden, Religion. She will conduct you hand and heart of the daughter of a 
wealthy shipper. 
. ‘ | "The character of this young gentle- 
HIMSELF for you, and who waits to wash! : . ee ibe 
( ian was unimpeachable, and he was as 
‘a | much respected for his talents, as he was 
a ~~! for his correct deportment ; but (buf is a 
wicked word) the curse of Giugaukia 


to Him who hath loved you and given 


you from your sins in [is own blood. 


Che Koung Bady. 





saarivall ror rowntaxa _— Was on him, he wa: " 
OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. (|**° + eget. tga 

Robert had been in the counting: room 
of Mr. Hallowell since he was fourteen 
years of age, he had grown up in hJis 
farnily, and by the side of this lovely 
heiress, who had been promised to a thing 

, lof wealth and show: that thing was in 

“We must not be hasty. Robert, our), : , ‘ = 
ee a | Th Waiyhy the Indies, amassing riches to lay at the 
situation requires caution; by a little), yp: * apa 

Ih ,/feet of his beautiful bride, but his sou! 
management we may possibly succeed, , , ‘e “- 
rR ’ : (had on it the stain 6f dishonor, and Julia 
gloomy as the prospects appear to be.', : h ae , 
es  % . oy ie - fad vowed before God he should never 
Now don’t say anything to Pa about it ; - 

dE a gail Sy). peall her wife. Mr. Hallowell knew that 
vet—I had much‘rather you would not. , , . 
a . »* | Robert generally attended his daughter 
The best possible way for us to accom-, , : ; 

“he we egy Tn + ‘to church, went and came with her when 
plish our wishes is not to advance tou!) ._. +3 sin dons = tot tie 
ie she visited her friends, and so on ; but he 
earn sa inever dreamed that the wily Cupid was 
T'oo soon—too soon, Julia! Havewe|., ). , “¢ ; 
Pika! ll . ‘witching his darts successfully in the 
not waited two years and more? and), ' ee B 

; : : ‘bosom of both; and the arrows of the 
have you not been preaching the same}. , 
Poe 7 Le ..., | little god were firmly fixed, and he dealt 
doctrine of ‘too soon,’ all the while!—| . 
hg Aigo an ‘out the silken cord until they were far 
l'oo soon, indeed ? A 
“YY ; ; ‘out upon the sea of love, too far to pro- 
Fy ell, now doa’ be angry ; throw thal ceed or return without each other 
frown from your countenance, and look} ~ , ; ~ehe 
} - . | ts > ay . , 5] at. 
pleasant, and we’ll immediately set about! “Do tell me, Robert, what is the mat 
some plan by which to effect what you! ter with you? I have been a witness to 
ir, your downcast looks and sorrowful ap- 
anger —the skies of love are sometimes) Pearance, until T have grown melancholy 
clear.” myself. What's the matter, boy ?” 
Robert Moultrie had loved Julia Hal- This question was asked by Mr. Hallo~- 
Jowell, and she loved him; about four well one day, when he and Robert were 
years more had passed since they had a-)in the counting-room alone, and if any 
greed, come weal, come wo, they would) individual has ever passed through a like 
trudge through life together. ‘Two long,| fiery trial, he can have sone idea of Rob- 
long years! ‘Two years would seem tojert’s feelings, when the man whose 
‘be an eternity to wait upon the eve of|daughter he loved, was contriving the 
bliss, and to delay the happy consumma-' best plan to get from him the secret cause 
tion. \of his downcast looks, and addressed him 
Julia’s father was a wealthy shipper of)in such a kind and affectionate language. 
the port of Charleston, South Carolina.) It went too deep, however,into the secrets 
Some old inhabitants may remember the} of Robert's bosom, for him to return a 
firm of Hallowell and Haddington. He)quick reply. Mr. Hallowell plainly saw 
was an upfight, and highly honorable|that something was working upon his 
man; but whose ipse dirit was law su-|mind that made him unhappy, and he 
preme, wherever his power could be ex-) wished, if possible, to remove the cause ; 
ercised, whe urged a candid revelation of all that 
Robert Moultrie was a clerk in the) effected his feelings, and promised his as- 
counting-room, and his salary, which was,sistance to relieve him, whatever it re- 

2 > ’ J? i ; ’ am 
his sole dependence, though far above) quired. Robert succeeded, however, in 
the pittance allowed for the services of) putting him off for that time, and trem- 
young men similarly situated, and amply|bled at the thought, when, at their next 
sufficient to warrant him in assuming the|meeting, he related the matter to Julia. 
expenses of a family, did not elevate him)! “I thought,” said she, laughing, “you 
to that importance in society, which) were notso anxious to ask the old gentle- 


“Well, Julia, suppose I ask your father' 
any how, his refusal cannot myke things 
inuch worse than they are at present. 
Suspense, Julia, is the cause of the most, 
miserable feelings.” 


so much desire. Come, smile away yot 


j 
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man as you appeared to be ; now that was 


a stuinper, Robert. Why did you not tel! 
him ?——Why did you not? Ha! ha? 
“Julia, do you think he suspects us 2” 
“Not a whit more | than he does the! 
Kine of the French” 
“Well, Julia, to th the truth about the | 
matter, I left you this morning with the) 


intention of telling him all about our af-) 


fection for each other; and if he refused,’ 
1 was determined to act for myself, with- 
out farther advice ; but when I came be- 
fore him, [ felt something in my throat! 
choking me, and I could scarcely talk to! 
hin about business, much less about love 
affairs.” 

‘he lovers met often, and the voyage 





Tere the oid gentleman went over a 
{ 

istring of questions which Robert had no 
\disposition to answer, and which it is not 


worth while to relate. The conclusion 
lof the conference left Robert in the pos- 
session of a check for one thousand dol- 
lars,a letter of introduction to Parson 
Gre n of the Presbyterian church, and 
following advice from the lips of his fath- 
er in law in_ perspective. He was to run 
aw ay with the girl—to use his (Mr. Hal- 
‘lowell’s s) earriage, and George, his black 
lw aiter, was to drive it, and so forth. 

| Robert governed himself in strict ac- 
cordance with the advice given; and be- 
fore dark the parties were before Parson 
‘Green, whose scruples of conscience 


from the Indies beigg threatened, it be-| were quieted by the introductory letter. 
came necessary that they should pre- i hey were soon pronounced husband and 
pare for the trials thet seemed to await!|wife ; jumped into the carriage, followed 





them. In short, Mr. Hallowell was en- 
deavoving to ascertain the cause of his 
clerk’s unhappiness more for the good of | 
the young man than he cared about the 
unimportant mistakes made by him on his, 
accounts. The next opportunity that of- 
fered, he repeated his former question,| 
and insisted on an immediate reply. Rob- 
ert stuttered and stammered a good deal, 
and at last came out with it;—*I am at-| 
tached te a young lady in the city, sir, 
and have reason to believe she is as much) 
attached to me, but there is an obstacle, 
in the way, and—” 
“Ay, indeed. And does the obstacle! 
amount to more than a thousand dollars ?) 
If it does not, you shall not want it. I'll 
fill yowup acheck now. Have all par-| 
ties consented ©” | 
“Why, sir, the cause of my—the rea-|j¢ 
_ gon—the—that is, the cause of my un-| 
easiness is, am afraid her father will, 
not consent.” 
“Will noteonsent! Why? whois she, 
refer him to me, I’ll settle the matter.” 
“He is a rich man, sir, and [ am not 
rich.” 
“Hfis daughter loves you, does she ?” 
“! think—I—yes, sir.” 
“She says she does any how, does she ?”| 
“Why, [—~yes—she—yes sir, she has 
gaid as much.” 


“Ts the old fellow very rich >” } 


“T believe, sir, tol—tolerably well off.” 


“And he won’t consent? By the pow-) 
ers of Jove, he must be an old Turk—he 
wont, hey? Here give me his name. I'l) 
soon setile the matter; but stop, has he 
anything against you—is he acquainted) 
with your character ? Does he know me?” | 








‘told. 


iby the blessing of Parson Green, whose 
fee was a small part of the thousand dol- 
Jar check. George was directed to drive 
the carriage to a rich old childless uncle 
lof Roberi’s, who lived about five miles 
from the city,to whom the secret was 
The old man thought the joke too 
izood a one not te be enjoyed, and sent 
lout for some of his neighbors. Midnight 
still found the jovial assembly destroying 
‘the good things the aunt had provided, 
and Jaughir ig over the trick so success- 
fully played upon the wealthiest shipper 
at the south. 
| Early in the morning, Robert and Mrs 
Moultrie were attended bv their uncle 
and aunt to the house of Mr Hallowell; 
the young couple, anxious for the effer- 
vescence of a father’s wrath to be ov er, 
and the antiquated pair, to witness the 
reception and act as modificators on the 
question. They were met in the parlor 
by Mr Lfallowell, whose first words were: 
“You young rogue, you; little did f 


|know how my advice was to act upon me. 


Well, Robert,” he added, laughing heart- 
ily, “you caught me that time; and you 
deserve to be rewarded for the general- 
ship you have displayed. Here, my boy 
—my son, I suppose I must say—here is 
a deed for property worth eleven thousand 
|dollars, and from henceforth, you are my 
partner in business.” 


From the Boston Magazine. 
THE TROTH-PLIGHT. 
ELLEN, list thy lover’s vow: 
Lo! I swear, on bended knee, 
Time, which changes locks to snow, 
Shall not change my love to thee, 
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The Gatherer. 
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Age may alter, distance sever, {| 
Yet I'm thine, and thine forever. ! 
Ellen, turn thine eye of blue — 

Wipe the tear that gathers there— 
Thou hast heard my promise true ; 

Thou hast heard it—wilt thou swear, 
Though age alter, distance sever, 
Thou art mine, and mine forever? 


And the maiden sware the oath, 
Hand on heart,and heart_toward heaven; 
Plighted there, her heart’s free troth 
Firmly as Azs troth was given ; 
« Age may alter, distance sever— 
I am thine, and thine forever.” 


Ellen, hear me—hear once more: 
Distance may not break the tie, 

Nor age blight our love’s sweet lower— 
Yet, dear Ellen, we may die; 

Wilt thou swear,though death should sever 

Even then thou’rt mine forever? 


With a calm, untroubled eye, 

And a look of fervent love, 
Firmly doth the maid reply— 

And the oath was heard above— 
Distance—Time—e’en Death may sever— 
Yet I'm thine, and thine forever. 





The Biterary Gatherer. 





“I’m but a gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.” 





Dew on THE Spiper’s Wes —One of 
the most beautiful displays of dew, says 
Mucklie, is that on the web of the spi- 
der; and perhaps that of the spectre spi- 
der, or large mottled gerden sider, is 
one of the best, as the web is large and 
strong, and the rainbow tints of the web 
are seen along with the glitter of the 
dew-drops, if the proper light is chosen. 
At a more advanced period of the season, 
the drops freeze, and the mainbraces of) 
the web may be taken by the ends and 
exemined like ‘little strings of seed 
pearls, The,spider is not on the web in 
the dew, and it is dead, or in its winter 
retirement, before the frost. Before the 
heavy dews of late autumn set in, the 
spiders have all vanished from the gar- 
dens, but their webs remain for a consid- 
erable time after, and if the frosts are 
constant, they may be observed for a 
great part of the season, not only gem- 

med with the little pearl drops of ice,but 
absolutely bristled with hoar frost. - 





Tus Acorn.—If an acorn be suspend- 


inch of the surface of some water contain- 
ed ina hyacinth glass, and so permitted 


ito remain without being disturbed, it will 
‘burst and throw a root into the water,and 


shoot upwards its straight and tapering 
istem, with beautiful little green leaves, 
\A young oak tree growing in this way 
ion the mantle-shelf of a room, is a very 
elegant and interesting object. I have 
iseen several oak trees,and also a chesnut 
itree, thus growing ; but all of them, how- 
jever, have died after a few months, prob- 
ably owing to the water not being chan- 
ged sufficiently often to afford them the 
necessary quantity of nourishment for the 
matter contained in it.— Gardener's Gaz. 


Piano Forte Piayinc.—Many enter- 
tain the erroneous opinion, that to arrive 
at excellence it is necessary to practice 
at least six or seven hours every day ;— 
but [can assure them,that a regular daily 
and attentive study of at most three hours, 
is sufficient for this purpose. Any prac- 
tice beyond this, damps the spirit, produ- 
ces a mechanical rather than an expres- 
sive and impassioned style of playing, 
jand is generally disadvantageous to the 
performer, inasmuch as when compelled 
to lay aside this incessant exercise, if 
called on to play any piece on a sudden, 
he cannot regain his usual powers of ex- 
lecution without having some days previ- 
ous notice.—- Hummel’s Piano Forte School. 





Tue Sronee Fisuery.—When at the 
Island of Rhodes, I went to the sponge 
fishery, which is curious and interesting. 
It_is a laborious and dangerous employ- 
ment, but so lucrative, that five or six 
successful days afford those engaged in 
it the means of support an entire year.— 
The sponge is attached to rocks at the 
bottom of the sea, serving as a retreat to 
myriads of small crustaceous animals, 
which occupy itscavities. The fishermen 
dive for it to the depth of even a hundred 
feet, and sometimes continue for five or 
six minutes under water, unless the quan- 
tity of sponge they may have collected 
becomes inconvenient or unmanageable, 
when they are hauled to the surface by 
the crew of the boat to which they be- 
long. The divers occasionally fal vie- 
tims to sharks that attack them under 
water. The sponge is prepared for man 


ket by being pressed to dislodge the an- 
amalcule it contains, and afterwards 
washed in lye to deprive it ot mucilagin- 














ed by a piece of thread, within half an 


oe 


ous matter.—.Vars. Marmont. 
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Tzditori fal. As the ev string cana by the’ storm. 
Exvy.—No feeling i is more degrading in| True itis gratifying to a proud or vain 


its effects on the mind, than this dark child) mind to be 


of depravity. It is withering as the foulll The admired ofall admirers, 


breath of the sirocco, on the affections and) ty see every eye gazing and to hear every 
passions: the former it deadens and de- lip extolling. This we say is gratifying ; 
stroys ; the latter it irritates to the last de-| st to what? To the high faculty of ae 
gree of excitement, and to a state of €-l/exalted sature—our reason? No! Reason 
governable irascibility. It destroys all) ‘spurns the adoring galaxy of fashion and 
happiness in the bosom of her who gives seeks a kigher feast. It is only the depra- 
itshelter. Like jealousy, it creates a jaun-| oq self-love or the damning ambition of a 
diced eye, that spreads a horrid hue over, fallen mind that gloats, vulture like, over 


all that belongs to its victim, and by a)gich unworthy food. How fatal to the 


; — = > 5 _a its awe al > | + ° 
mysterious influence it arrays all other ob |jpeace of the mind to have these clamorous 


jects with a robe and hue of brightness.—| passions ever thirsting for their unholy 
a : F id Si ssecs | " : 
How despicable too it makes its possessor) fo5q1 Goaded as they are by the always 
appear in the eyes of the world, for hide| present thought that the m 


eans of its grat- 
True, she may cover it with) 


she cannot. ification is hasting to speedy decay. Beau- 


a forced smile, or hide it behind an assum- “llty has dangers. It has despoiled many a 


ed pleasantry, but, like as a skeleton robed) |Cleopatra of her purity—the only true or- 


and ina ball room, the covering would ill-| Inament of woman; it has led many a Bov- 


conceal the saver and deformity beneath wlleyn to a premature grave and lured ma- 


so envy will, despite of effort, show its| ny a victim into the snares of the seducer. 


. ‘ . | 
hateful nature. A word, alook will reveal "Truly, Beauty is dangerous. 
it. An envious woman is universally de-|| ‘ : 

| Beauty leaves its possessor ultimately 
spised. 

lito a fearful state of unmitigated wretched- 

What makes envy appear more detesta-|| 


ble still, is the trifles that frequently excitel| 
z jjto the neglect of more enduring posses- 
it. Amore beauteous countenance, arich-)| . : i 

ijsions. Old age brings wrinkles and defor- 


liness if she has made it the idol of her soul 


er dress, a finer equipage, or brighter tal. | 
_jmity that defy paint and cosmetic; that 
ents, are often the irritating causes of it 


‘|lfrighten away the flatterin bheisilibtas of 
ire. O foolish ire! What are beauty, & 





G ‘fashion and leave the victim alone the sol- 
dress, equipage, or talents? Beauty decays). 
: : Pr itary wreck of her former self. Then she 
as we gaze upon it, dress is but the em-| 
spends her time in fruitless regrets, and 
blem of human guilt, equipage will soon 





|sinks unblessed into the grave where beau- 
be useless to its possessor, and talents, 

; 4 ‘ity claims no respect. Therefore desire mot 
bright as Newton’s, will be eclipsed by the), 
= lpened beauty if you have it not, apd if you pos- 
splendor of iiiiteee of higher intellects 


: sess it fortify your min@with intellectual 
the moment we pass the fatal bourne.— 7 


z > attainments and lofty moral principle. — 
Why then should envy rankle in the bos- $ P | 


Then, you will be safe. You will be alike 


om? Rather, fair reader, labor to enjoy ht ; 
* ||beautiful in the eyes of earth and heaven. 


what you possess. Cultivate your present 
means of happiness, and like good capital 





View or Lowett.—This is a beautiful 
lithographic print, affording a full and cor- 
rect view of our enterprising city. We 
should think no inhabitant would be with- 
more highly prized er more ardently de-|jout a copy oyer his mantel, and certainly 
sired, by woman, than beauty. Strange||0 young lady will return to her friends in 
fatuity of desire! Why should we desire the country without carrying it toshew the 


‘ r : beautiful appearance of the place of her 
that which, of all gifts, is too often fatal to|)),por and profit. For sale at a A. Rice’s, 


its possessor, and which is frail ||Merrimack Bookstore. 


it will soon increase with large interest. 





Brauty.—Perhaps there are few things 
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